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Irrigation in China 


HIS is a drawing from a book published in China in 1210, before Magna 
Carta was signed in England. The Chinese have always been excellent 
farmers, as well as fine artists 
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The September News in the School 


Getting the Most Out of the News 


HE experience of schools which have had the 

JuNIOR Rep Cross News for a number of years 
suggests several ways to use the magazine to good 
advantage. In every school one complete file for the 
year should be kept intact and bound at the end of 
the year for permanent reference. Headquarters offi- 
ces will be glad to send a mimeographed index at the 
end of the school year to any school that applies for 
it. Running back through the files for even two or 
three years discloses a rich fund of material, useful 
in important units of study. 

If one file is kept intact for the use of the whole 
school, other copies, after they have served their pur- 
pose each month, can be clipped and filed by commit- 
tees of pupils under unit subjects such as ‘‘ Homes 
in Many Lands’’ or ‘‘Transportation’’ or by coun- 
tries or by classroom subjects. 

The simplest way of using the current issue is 
merely to leave the magazine on the reading table for 
pupils to read in their spare time. A slightly more 
directed use is the assignment of special storics or 
articles to individual pupils or committees for report. 
Where features are based on subject matter pertinent 
to a unit but too difficult in vocabulary for the 
younger members to read themselves, the teacher often 
reads these aloud or calls in a pupil from older grades 
to read aloud to the class. 

Frequently the magazines for the whole school are 
pooled and routed from one class to another so that 
a number of pupils in a room can be working on them 
at once. In some schools, pupils borrow the maga- 
zine over night to take home for parents to read. 
This has been particularly interesting where parents 
are of recent foreign extraction and are interested in 
the stories about their ancestral countries. 


Classroom Index of Contents 


General Science: 


“The Magic of Radio,” “SOS to the Rescue” (“Some- 
thing to Read”) 


Geography: 
Alaska—“Blue Track Cabin,” “On to Alaska” 
China—“Yua Ling and the Kumquats” 
France—‘Jean Dominique Larrey,” “A Little French 
Boy” (“Something to Read’’) 
Luxembourg—“Stamps for Relief” 
Norway—“The PROGRAM story for September” 
Philippine Islands—“Philippine Boy on Carabao,” “Let- 
ters from a Cocoanut Island” 
Russia—“Comrade One-Crutch,” (“Something to Read”) 
United States—“On to Alaska,” “Our Own Juniors” 
Other Countries—“Our Dolls Meet in Paris,” “Time for 
Christmas Boxes,” “Our Friends Elsewhere” 


Handwork: 


“The PROGRAM Picture for September” 

“Time for Christmas Boxes.” In addition to emphasiz- 
ing the value of including one handmade gift in each 
Christmas Box, notice also the other PROGRAM suggestion 


for inclusion of one gift that will particularly represent 
the community or section from which the box is sent. 
This may be a pretty seashell, labeled, or a bit of cactus 
or birch bark. For instance, the tiny snapshots suggested 
might be bound in birchbark covers or put in a birchbark 
envelope. Encourage the children to look about and see 
what would make an interesting “local color” gift. 


Health: 
“Jean Dominique Larrey” 


Music: 
“A Junior Red Cross Song,” “Rice Planting Song” 
Primary: 


“Our Dolls Meet in Paris,” “Yua Ling and the Kum- 
quats,” “Philippine Boy on Carabao” 


World Citizenship: 


“Jean Dominique Larrey,” “Stamps for Relief,” “Time 
for Christmas Boxes,” “Something to Read,” “The Magic 
of Radio,” 

“Our World Wide Broadcast.” The Junior Red Cross 
Convention delegates who composed the world goodwill 
message broadcast on May 18 were Marion Smith, Fargo, 
North Dakota, Chairman; Dallas Morse Coors, Los An- 
geles, California; William Leslie, Jr., Westchester County, 
New York; LaThell Elliott, Salt Lake City, Utah; Harold 
Leventhal, New York City. 


Reading: 
The first question for each story is to be answered 
from reading the story itself. The second question is 


for discussion or action growing out of the interest 
aroused by the story. 


1. In what ways did Dr. Larrey advance the humane 
treatment of men wounded in war? 2. What ideals of his 
foreshadowed Red Cross ideals? 

1. Why did Tibbie and Tom rename the Pilot House 
“The Blue Track Cabin?” 2. How is Tom’s description 
of Alaska different from other descriptions you have read? 

1. What is the purpose of the picture stamps issued by 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg? 2. Plan an interesting 
page of United States stamps for a school correspondence 
album. 

1. Which of the books reviewed would you most like to 
read? 2. Give an oral review of the best book you read 
during vacation. 

1. What incident convinced the world that wireless could 
be used for sending messages to ships at sea? 2. How 
does radio make ocean travel and exploration safer? 

1. Describe some interesting phase of life in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 2. Sing the “Rice Planting Song.” 

1. What did the Junior Red Cross members say in their 
world goodwill message? 2. What can your class do this 
year to increase world goodwill? 

1. Why did Yua Ling’s grandmother think he was too 
young to work in his father’s business? 2. Tell a story 
of eating something you were not supposed to. 

1. Describe a doll you would have liked to see at the 
Paris exhibit. 2. Hold a doll show in your own school. 

1. Why should Junior Red Cross Christmas Boxes con- 
tain no used or soiled gifts? 2. Plan with the rest of 
your school for each class to fill one or more boxes. 

1. What has the Junior Red Cross done for the pioneer 
children who went to Alaska? 2. How is pioneer life 
today easier than pioneer life ninety years ago? . 

1. Which of the News Notes about Junior Red Cross 
members do you like best? 2. What ideas do you get for 
your own service? 
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THE JUNIOR RED CROSS II 
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The Junior Rev| Cross News, mpnthly from September through May, to every enrolled room 
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the News, other stories suitable for reading 
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Mimeographed plays for entertainments in classroom, auditorium perjods, or communitly affairs 









Mimeographed patterns for cloth, jwood, or paper toys to be made as gifts for public institutions 
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Getting the Junior Red Cross Program Under Way 


The Chart on the Inside Pages 

HE chart of Junior Red Cross activities on pages 

2 and 3 of this GuipE For TEACHERS shows the 
activities available for the different school ages. The 
placement by grades is based on the experience of a 
majority of enrolled schools. A rapid advance class 
often reaches up to activities which the so-called 
**average’’ child is not yet skilled enough for or ma- 
ture enough to be interested in. You must, to some 
extent, therefore, depend upon your own judgment in 
selecting activities. The chart will be useful to keep 
as a reference and a general guide in planning ahead. 


A Reminder 

In re-enrolling your room for the year it may be 
well to remember that, when a room membership is 
sent in, every child is automatically considered a mem- 
ber, and that no individual money dues are required. 
Edueators rightly consider that the emotional excite- 
ment of a ‘‘drive,’’ and the frequent humiliation of a 
child who finds it difficult to meet a money require- 
ment are harmful. 

It is desirable that the group shall earn its own 
room membership, by a group project, or by volun- 
tary contributions of small sums earned by ‘‘chores,’’ 
or ‘‘sacrifice.’’ The amount should not be stressed as 
much as the manner of getting it and the purpose for 
which it is to be used. When the individual child 
writes his name on the membership roll and puts on 
the ‘‘I Serve’’ pin he has not bought either the pin or 
the privilege of signing the roll for 10c or one cent, 
but is indicating that he accepts the ideal of the Junior 
Red Cross as given in the statement of aims on the 
membership roll and that he will do what he can from 
day to day to carry out these aims, 

Last year in the schools of Alliance, Ohio, during 
the annual Red Cross Roll Call period, the English 
teachers copied the statement of aims on classroom 
blackboards and asked the pupils to write during the 
class period on any phase of this pledge. Some of the 
resulting themes showed an intelligent grasp of deeper 
purposes. A similar plan can be carried out through 
discussion in an oral English period, or a citizenship 
or character education period. 


Junior Red Cross Flag 

Schools sometimes make inquiry of headquarters 
about a Junior Red Cross flag to use in assemblies, 
pageants, and parades. The flag most frequently used 
is a white flag, 2x3 feet, with a Red Cross in the cen- 
ter and the words ‘‘I Serve’’ in blue letters above. 
Such a flag can be made in sewing classes or one can 
be purchased direct from the manufacturer : 


The Horstmann Uniform Company 
6 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The price will have to be determined through writing 
the company. It will probably be from $1.25 to $1.50 
for single flags, less than this for quantity purchases. 


Exploring in a New World 


The theme that runs through this year’s Junior Red 
Cross ProGramM emphasizes the adventure to be found 
in coping with some of the problems of this modern 
world so often called a ‘‘new age.’’ It is made ‘‘new,’’ 


by the advances of science, which should bring greater 
health and more general welfare to man, and the re- 
adjustments necessary because of the frequently men- 
tioned ‘‘machine.’’ (Older pupils may enjoy having 
a teacher read William Vaughn Moody’s poem ‘‘ The 
Beast,’’ to them.) 

The sense of adventure can come from emphasizing 
our responsibility as intelligent creatures to make the 
new world more nearly what we want it to be. The 
Junior Red Cross affords children opportunity to 
study the problems and work towards solutions along 
with parents and teachers. The ideal of being build- 
ers, not wreckers, is given point, for Red Cross work 
has always been that of healing and making whole, of 
rehabilitation. 


The Year’s Theme in Fitness for Service 
The Junior Red Cross emphasis on accident preven- 
tion this year is one specific application of responsi- 
bility in the new world, Here the aim is to practice 
safety for the sake of having higher adventure. A 


. Speaker at the annual convention last spring had as 


his topie ‘‘Safety for Adventurers.’’ He said: ‘‘It is 
not my intention to create a false impression that all 
phases of life should, or could, be made free of haz- 
ards. If such condition should exist, life would cease 
to be interesting and become a drab affair. It is the 
task of safety engineers to instill a consciousness in 
the minds of their clients that ‘adventure may be had 
safely.’ . . . Reduction in the number of fatalities 
eannot be accomplished by the instillation of fear or 
by absolute prohibition.’’ 

The Lindberghs and Byrd are outstanding exam- 
ples of application of intelligence and scientific knowl- 
edge to make adventure possible. 


Continuity in World Friendship 

Every page of the Program has suggestions for 
topics through which international school correspond- 
ence can be used in connection with the units of school 
study. Whether the school operates on an old or a 
new curriculum basis, these topies will be helpful in 
keeping school correspondence albums from being 
repetitious. Sometimes the same information is sent 
several times to a single foreign school. This is prob- 
ably because new pupils prepare an album based on 
the subject matter used the preceding year in that 
grade, without realizing that for the school receiving 
the album, such a repetition detracts from the value 
of the project for the recipients. 

If some one in the school will keep an index of 
what is sent in albums, or if the pupils themselves 
will make such an index to file in the classroom, then 
the new class can base its material on what has al- 
ready been told, adding something of fresh interest. 
For instance, in one album the pupils said: ‘‘In our 
last album we told you about our school and our 
school program, Now we are going to tell you about 
our athletics and the fun we have.’’ Another letter 
said: ‘‘I think we have told you enough about our 
school now so that you must be quite familiar with it 
and so in this album we are going to discuss things 
outside the school building.’’ 

By this kind of planning joined in by the children 
themselves, friendship between correspondents will 
grow richer. 
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Jean Dominique Larrey 


MARGARET B. CROSS 


HAVE lately been reading about a great 

surgeon who lived in the time of Napoleon 

and spent a life of almost incredible activity 
in ministering to friend and foe, at a time when 
there was no Red Cross and no Convention of 
Geneva to protect the wounded who fell into the 
enemy’s hands and to secure for them humane 
treatment. His name was Jean Dominique 
Larrey. 

He was born in the Haute Pyrénées, in 1766, 
at a little place called Baudéan, and was edu- 
‘ated by his uncle, who was a surgeon, to follow 
his profession. He came to Paris to carry on his 
studies in the early days of the Revolution, and 
took part in the storming of the Bastile, that 
gloomy prison that has become a symbol of in- 
justice and oppression. 

His first appointment as a surgeon was with 
the French Navy to the sloop Vigilante, and it 
was noted that the health of the crew had been 
remarkably good throughout the cruise, owing to 
the strict attention to cleanliness and sanitation 
insisted upon by the young surgeon. 

By the time he was twenty-four, he was serv- 
ing as Medical Chief with a division of the 
Republican Army on the Rhine, and, young as 
he was, he introduced almost immediately a very 
important reform into the service. At that time, 
no attempt was made to reach the wounded dur- 
ing the progress of a battle, unwieldy ambu- 
lances were kept some distance behind the line 
and were not brought up till after the fighting 
was over to remove the casualties. This delay 
was fatal to a vast number, and those who sur- 
vived were likely to be in a very bad state before 
they received treatment. Larrey invented what 
he called the “Ambulance Volante,” or, as we 
should say, mobile ambulance, light vehicles that 
were brought close to the firing line so that the 
wounded, having received first aid, could be 
promptly removed to a hospital. Besides the 
benefit to the wounded, Larrey’s reforms placed 
the army surgeon on a higher footing than he 
had hitherto occupied, for, in that he now shared 
the dangers to which the soldiers were exposed, 
his courage was recognized as not less than that 
of the fighting man and his profession was 
honored accordingly. 

The value of Larrey’s “Ambulance Volante” 
was immediately recognized, and when the army 
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went into winter quarters, he was sent to Paris 
to superintend the construction of similar ambu- 
lances for all the armies of the Republic. 

In 1797 he was ordered to join the army in 
Italy under Napoleon, or General Bonaparte as 
he was then called. Napoleon, who had an eye 
for everything and everybody, knew good work 
when he saw it. He was greatly impressed by 
Larrey’s “Ambulance Volante” and by the 
energy and intelligence of the young surgeon, 
and shortly afterwards promoted him to be Sur- 
geon-in-Chief of the Guard. 

Larrey followed Napoleon’s career with tireless 
devotion, being for many years Surgeon-in-Chief 
to the armies of France. 

He was a smallish man, with dark hair and 
bright dark eyes that could be keen and piercing 
at one moment and very kind and smiling the 
next. His strength and power of endurance must 
have been extraordinary, for the work of the 
surgeon was endless, and the condition of the 
wounded in the hospitals of the time, without 
any of the precautions as to cleanliness and san- 
itation known to us, without chloroform, without 
trained nurses, was very dreadful. Larrey, 
though he had not the scientific knowledge of 
our day, was moving in its direction. He noted 
that the infections were, at any rate, in some 
degree preventable, for against the practices of 
his time, he moved his patients whenever he 
could from the crowded, unventilated wards to 
fresher, cleaner places. He was eager for the use 
of more knowledge. In the short intervals of 
service with the Army, he was occupied in lectur- 
ing to doctors and training students in surgery. 

At a time when many men made great for- 
tunes out of the calamity of war, or used their 


‘ influence with the Emperor for their own benefit, 


Larrey was as honest as the day. Napoleon said 
of him, “He is the most honest man I ever 
knew.” He lived and died comparatively poor. 
Even when he was made a Baron of the Empire 
after the battle of Wagram, his wife, who had 
been an artist, had had to go back to her paint- 
ing to earn a little money. What he had he was 
always ready to spend to provide necessaries for 
the wounded. He was loyal to the core, devoted 
to Napoleon, and remained faithful to the Em- 
peror after his downfall, but he was not afraid to 
stand up for the rights of the soldiers even to him. 
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After the battle of Lutzen, a large number of 
young conscripts were found to have injured 
hands and were accused of having wounded 
themselves to escape military service, a crime 
punishable by death. 
The report was brought 
to the Emperor by cer- 
tain generals, and was 
supported by the opin- 
ion of high officials of 
the medicalstaff. Larrey 
protested. He declared 
there was no proof that 
their injuries were self- 
inflicted, that no one 
could tell without ex- 
amining each case how 
such injuries had been 
caused. In his opinion 
they might well have 
been the result of send- 
ing young fellows insuf- 
ficiently trained in the 
use of their weapons 
into the firing line. Na- 
poleon was persuaded, 
he set up a tribunal and 
appointed doctors, of 
whom Larrey was one, 
to examine the prison- 
ers, and the Surgeon-in- 
Chief was found to 
have been right. No wonder that Napoleon 
once said, “If ever the army wants to erect a 
memorial in gratitude, it should be to Larrey.” 

From the first he showed the chivalrous re- 
gard for the enemy wounded that was afterwards 
to become the code of the Red Cross. After the 
battle of the Pyramids, as he was dressing the 
mortal wounds of an Arab, his grateful enemy 
handed him a jewel made of onyx and agate, and 
bade him wear it as a precious talisman, which 
Larrey did till he was taken prisoner by the 
Prussians when escaping from Waterloo. For- 
tunately he was recognized by a Prussian doctor 
and taken before General Bliicher. Two years 
before, Larrey had saved the life of Bliicher’s 
son when he was wounded and taken prisoner. 
The old Field-Marshal did his best to make up 
for the indignities put upon his enemy and 
friend, and Larrey was sent back. 

There are many stories of Larrey’s courage 
and presence of mind. On one occasion, during 
the retreat from Jaffa, he was nearly taken pris- 
oner while he was attending to a wounded officer 
whose leg he had amputated. Absorbed in the 
care of his patient, the enemy was almost upon 
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Baron Jean Dominique Larrey, inventor of 
the “Flying Ambulance” 


him before he realized his danger and found 
that he and his assistant were alone with the 
wounded man. Larrey put his instruments to- 
gether, he was ever a careful man, and tak- 
ing the officer over his 
robust shoulders, he 
took to flight. Escape 
seemed impossible, for 
the English cavalry 
were in pursuit, but 
Larrey’s quick observ- 
ant eye had _ noticed 
that the sandy plain 
was planted here and 
there with clumps of 
caper bushes, and that 
there was such a clump 
near his ambulance sta- 
tion. Now, the capers 
are planted in trenches 
made below the level 
of the soil for the sake 
of moisture. Instead of 
keeping to the open 
plain, where the cavalry 
would have overtaken 
him immediately, Lar- 
rey made for the paths 
between the rows of 
caper bushes, and the: 
headlong pursuit was 
checked as the horses 
stumbled and fell in the trenches in which the 
trees were planted. 

When Larrey got back to Paris after Waterloo, 
Napoleon was no longer Emperor; he was a 
prisoner, and was soon to be an exile. Larrey 
was not among those who hurried to make their 
court to the men in power and to scramble for 
the rewards their support might buy. He was 
content to be obscure and to retain his honor. 
But his professional enthusiasm was as great as 
ever. He set to work on a book on surgery and 
in order to learn about the progress that had 
been recently made in England, he came to Lon- 
don and was warmly welcomed by the leading 
doctors and by many others to whom the fame 
of his skill and benevolence was well known. 
His bodily and mental vigor, in spite of the 
wounds and sickness, the exertions and the ter- 
rible hardships—almost unbelievable hardships 
—he had undergone, seem to have been affected 
very little, and on occasions his old spirit and 
loyalty to his patients flamed up. When Paris 
was again a prey to Revolution in 1830, Larrey’s 
hospital, where wounded men of the Royal 
Guard were lying, was attacked. But they had 


reckoned without the old surgeon, who had de- 
fended his wounded at the risk of his life over 
and over again. 

The doors were opened and there stood Larrey. 
“What do you want?” he thundered. “My 
wounded? They are mine. Be off with you!” 
And the crowd took itself off cheering. 

He was in harness to the last. When he was 
seventy-four he was sent at his own request to 
inspect the hospitals in Algiers. On his way 
home he fell ill and would have stayed at Mar- 


seilles, but he heard that his dearly-loved wife 
was ill also, and hurried on to be with her. He 
died at Lyons and never received the letter tell- 
ing him that she had passed away before him. 

There are many memorials to Jean Dominique 
Larrey, the brave, the loyal, the compassionate, 
but perhaps the one he would have most ap- 
proved was the dedication by his son of the 
house in which he had lived as a boy to be a 
school for the children of France. 


—British Junior Red Cross Journal 


Blue Track Cabin | 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


Illustrations by the Author 


Y NAME is Tom Brent, and Tibbie is 

my sister. When I tell you that our 

home is in Alaska, you will think, of 
course, that we live in an ice hut and chase 
around in a reindeer sledge. Perhaps you will 
be disappointed to know that our house is steam- 
heated and electric lighted, and that we haven’t 
enough level ground to go sleighing far. But 
Dad has a motor launch, and we make jolly ex- 
cursions in that, exploring the fjords and islands 
along the coast and going close to the foot of 
glaciers that come down to the sea. 

Our town, Ketchikan, is on the Inland Pas- 
sage. So you see we are not in the polar bear, 
reindeer country, but are on the salmon waters. 

Dad is foreman of a big cannery in one of the 
fjords, and in summer we stay there in the 
workers’ camp-village, while the fish are running. 

One day at breakfast, just as the long vacation 
had begun, Dad said he was going over to the vil- 
lage with a carpenter to see what repairs were 
needed before the cannery opened. He asked if 
we wanted to go along. Of course we shouted 
“Ves!” 

In half an hour we were climbing aboard the 
launch. Mother had given us a big lunch, and 
Tibbie had a trowel and some packages of flower 
seeds, while I carried a pot of blue paint and a 
big brush to freshen up the doors and window 
frames of the camp cottages. 

After we had been chugging along for two 
hours through smooth, gray water, we turned 
into a crooked fjord. And there, between the 
forest and the sea, lay the village, just as we 
had left it the summer before. It had been 
deserted through the winter with the snow over 
it, and the ice under it, and the wind howling 


around it. But now it lay in sunshine, all its 
little windows blinking across the fjord at the 
great glacier that always seems about to slip 
over the edge of the mountain, but never quite 
does. 

It would make a big splash if it did! 

The sea was silver-white, and a great flock of 
gulls rising and falling, marked the _ spot 
where the fish were beginning torun. That was 
good luck. It meant that in another week the 
camp and the cannery would be full of work and 
clatter, and that steamers would be taking on 
tons of salmon at the pier. 

Knowing that the fish were already there made 
us feel in a hurry to begin fixing up. So while 
Dad and the carpenter were examining things in 
the cannery, Tib and I ran along the plank walk 
to the village. The camp is just a line of gray 
bungalows following the shore of the cove, with 
the forest crowding it so hard behind that the 
houses are built half over the water. 

Some of the doors were stained from the salt 
spray,.so I began slapping on fresh paint while 
Tibbie turned up the earth in the window boxes, 
and planted nasturtium seeds. 

“These doors are going to be grand!” I 
shouted, and Tibbie came to look. 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, “can’t you squeeze out 
enough paint for the Pilot House, too? It would 
look lovely with a blue door!” 

I must explain about the Pilot House. One 
summer some years ago, when we first began 
coming to the village, a steamer had been driven 
ashore in the cove during a storm. The captain 
got the people off and they stayed in the cannery 
until another boat came to take them away. But 


the ship was @ wreck. During the winter it 
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broke up completely, and when we came back the 
next year only the pilot house was above water. 
That’s the captain’s room above the decks, you 
know, where he looks out and guides the ship. 
Well, Dad and some of the men pulled it 
ashore and turned it into a playhouse for Tibbie 
and me. It was set up on thick posts like the 
other houses of the village, and had a slanting 
board walk like a 
gangplank leading 
to the door instead 
of steps. We were 
small then and kept 
our toys there, and 
played house in it. 
Every year we grew 
fonder of the Pilot 
House. Now I have 
a work bench there, 
and Tibbie, a cook 
stove. We _ have 
made book shelves 
and cupboards, and 
bring our books and 


paints and other 
things to put in 
them. Of course it 


is just one square 


room with a low 
ceiling and_ two 
small windows with 
slatted binds. The 
stove pipe goes 
through the roof. 
On rainy days we 
make a fire and 
cook pancakes and 


cocoa and have our 
lunch there. 

Every year when 
we go back to the 
village we scrub the 
Pilot House and 
wash the windows and Tib puts up clean cur- 
tains. 

Well, the door is small, so we had just enough 
paint for it. It is such a tiny house, rising out 
of a bed of wild celery, that with the dark forest 
climbing to the sky behind it, it would have 
looked lonely except for the blue door. That 
gave it a cozy look. 

When we had trained the morning glories to 
the roof on strings, and had eaten lunch with 
father and the carpenter in the cannery, we 
thought we’d go a little way into the forest to 
hunt for salmon berries. If we could find enough, 
mother might make us a pie. We took our pails 
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Tibbie came to look 


from the hooks where we had left them the sum- 
mer before, and left the door open to warm and 
air the Pilot House. Lucky we did, too! 

The berry bushes grew right down to the 
camp, but it was early for them, and since we 
did not find many ripe, we went further into 
the woods. 

I said, “You remember where the fallen trees 
lie? That’s the best 
berry patch of all, 
and it’s not far.” 

The trail was lost 
under the pads of 
moss and_ rotting 
branches, but we 
knew every foot of 
the way and soon 
came to a clearing, 
thick with huckle- 
berry bushes. The 
fat blue fruit began 
rattling in our pails. 

Tibbie kept mov- 
ing on to the other 
side of the clearing. 

“T remember a 
clump of bushes 
over there by that 
rock—” she began, 
and then stopped 
short, for a_ tiny 
brown bear stood 
peering at us with 
twinkling eyes. 

“Oh, isn’t he dar- 
ling! I wish we 
could take him 
home,” she cried. 

The cub wasn’t a 
bit afraid of us. He 
came quite close, 
snifing my socks 
and bare’ knees. 
When he turned towards Tibbie she held out her 
pail of berries and he stuck his nose right into it 
and followed her step by step as she walked 
backward. 

I turned to follow, but froze where I stood. A 
great she bear had risen from the brush and was 
pawing the air in fury because her cub was in 
danger. I let out a yell and we dashed away. If 
we thought the mother bear would stop to lick 
her cub, we were mistaken. She came crashing 
through the underbrush behind us, and we re- 
membered how two years before, a man escaping 
from an angry bear had rushed into the sea, and 
the creature had plunged in after him. Now the 


i 
sea came in sight, then the 
friendly village. Could we 
reach it? One more rotten 
log, one more clump of net- 
tles, and our feet were 
on the plank walk. But 
at the same moment, not a 
yard behind us, the boards 
flopped and creaked under the 
bear’s heavy paws. 

Of all the houses in the 
‘amp, only the Pilot House 
was unlocked. Panic-strickKen, 
we raced towards it, up tthe 
gangway, in at the open door. 
As we slammed it, the hear 
reached the other end of ‘the 
plank and came lunging after 





us. Tibbie held out her pail, and he stuck bis nose in and followed her 


The door had only a feeble 
latch and no bolt. Would it 
hold? A huge whack on the other side of the 
door shook us and made the hinges creak. 

We yelled for help but nobody heard. Then 
Tib had a brain wave. She caught up the dinner 
bell and leaning out of the window, rang it 
wildly in the bear’s face. 

Well, the poor thing just crumpled up in ter- 
ror, tumbled off the gangplank into the weeds, 
and made tracks for the forest. 


Tib and I dropped to the floor in fits of 
laughter. Our knees shook so we couldn’t stand. 
Dad heard the bell and came running. All he 
saw was a great commotion in the berry bushes 
as the frightened bear and her cub made a quick 
getaway. But on the gangplank, like a telltale 
fingerprint, was a great blue bear track to prove 
our story. Since then we have called the Pilot 
House “Blue Track Cabin.” 


Stamps for Relief 


UXEMBOURG leads 
the way in issuing 


stamps to help the 
unemployed. 

Big ideas often come 
out of little countries, and 
this is one of them. The 
Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg has just issued a set 
of picture stamps in aid of 
unemployed _ professional 
workers—artists, sculptors, writers, journalists, 
engineers, teachers, lawyers, chemists and 
doctors. 

The scheme is even bigger than it sounds at 
first, for it is international. Professional workers 
of any country, no matter what their nationality, 
race, religion, or politics, are to be helped by it. 
They are often in very great need, and the funds 
which have aided many of them are running low. 
Here is a practical way to help. The stamps are 
sold at double their face value, the government 
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of Luxembourg receiving its usual revenue and 
the surplus being handed over to the Interna- 
tional Committee for Assisting Professional 
Workers (Philatelic Department, 7 rue Gautier, 
Geneva). Collectors can buy them at dealers or 
from the Com- 
mittee, and, of 
course, from the 
Luxembourg post 
offices, the com- 
plete set being 
13.80 fr. (by 
cheque in Swiss 
franes or by 
postal order, not 
stamps). The is- 
sue will be on sale 
for about a year, 
and the remain- 
der destroyed. 


; —Children’s News- 
paper, London , 
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Something to Read 


S. O. S. TO THE RESCUE 


Karl Baarslag: Oxford University Press: $2.50 


(Ages 10 to 14) 

HIS book has many interesting stories for 

boys and girls. It tells us of some of the 

terrible shipwrecks and of the daring res- 

cues which have saved the lives of hundreds of 

people who were trapped in sinking liners, miles 
from anywhere. 

I enjoyed three stories the most. One was 
about the Antinoe and the Roosevelt. This tells 
of a great rescue made by men who stood by the 
law of the sea, “Help thy comrades.” Another 
is about the sinking of the Titanic, one of the 
greatest disasters that ever happened at sea. The 
third is about the Empress of Ireland which 
sailed shortly after the sinking of the Titanic. 
Her owners took every precaution as far as life- 
saving was concerned. But she sank too quickly 
for the safety equipment to be put into use. 

This book emphasizes the loyalty of the radio 
operator to his duty while on board ship. The 
author, Karl Baarslag, is a ra- 
dio operator himself. I believe 
this book is the finest of its 
kind. 

—RicuarD FLEMING, Age 11, 
Dwight School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


COMRADE ONE-CRUTCH 
Ruth Epperson Kennell: Harper: 
$2.00 


(Ages 10 to 12 


NTIL he was twelve years 

old, David Plummer had always been left at 
home with his mother when his father went to 
wild places on his business as a mining engineer. 
But when the senior Plummer was employed by 
Lenin to take charge of one of the Soviet mines 
in the great Kuznetsk coal-basin, he decided that 
it would be good for David to spend two years 
with him in Siberia. 

David took to the life of the mining camp at 
once. His chief friend was Volodya, a homeless 
Russian boy who had determined to go with the 
Americans. He had stolen rides on their train 
until he slipped one day and lost a leg under the 
wheels. The Americans bought him a crutch, 
and gave him a job as messenger boy, and ever 
after he was known as “Comrade One-Crutch.” 
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Pif knew an old sailor 


The two boys got into a good deal of trouble 
together. One afternoon in the summer they 
went to the great taiga, as the forest is called, 
and lost themselves over-night. 

While they were gone, David’s home was 
robbed. The two boys suspected a mysterious 
man with a black beard whom they had seen. 
David's father, however, didn’t believe there was 
any such person. But the man with the black 
beard turned out to be an actual person, and 
crowned his robberies in the neighborhood with 
a murder. With the help of one lucky guess and 
some bold, dangerous maneuvering, Comrade 
One-Crutch succeeded in solving the mystery. 

The long, bitter winters, the turbulent river, 
the great forest and the short merry summer give 
color and background to this book. 


A LITTLE FRENCH BOY 


Albert Erlande: Knopf: $1.50 
(Ages 8 to 11) 


ERNAND MEILHAN was eight. He was 
usually called “Pif,”’ (for “Snout’”) because 
once when he was tied up as a 
pirate, he used his long nose to 
hit with. His father was cap- 
tain of an ocean liner that went 
from Marseilles, in France, to 
China. He was at sea for many 
weeks at a time. Then Pif 
lived in the country with his 
mother, his brother, and his 
sister. 

Pif knew everybody in the 
neighborhood. But he liked 
the old sailor, Strong-Arm, best 
of all. Strong-Arm gave him a 
wounded squirrel and a terrier dog. He told Pif 
stories, and even made Pif want to learn to read. 
One of the stories was about a lazy boy named 
Robby Robert, who never did anything he didn’t 
want to. When he was in the French Navy he 
always needed money. One time he attacked an 
officer and robbed him. He cut the officer’s 
cheek in three places. 

When Pif asked what happened to Robby 
Robert after that, Strong-Arm wouldn’t tell him. 
But he was interested when he heard that Pif’s 
father had three scars under his beard. 

At last Pif’s father came home. The whole 
family went to Marseilles to meet him. When 
his father met Strong-Arm, Pif found out what 
really became of Robby Robert.—J.W.S. 





The Magic of Radio 


GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


N THE early 
hours of Janu- 
ary 23, 1909, the 

big White Star 
liner, Republic, out- 
ward bound from 
New York, was 
moving slowly 
through a thick fog, 
sounding her fog 
horn every little 
while. Coming from 
the southeast was 
the Florida, an 
Italian immigrant 
ship, bound for New 
York. Suddenly, at 
five o’clock in the 
morning, before the 
horrified eyes of the 
captain of the Flor- 


ida, the shadowy 
hulk of a ship 
loomed up out of 


the darkness, right 
across his bow. 
There was a terrible 
crash. Then the two 
ships separated, 
tons of water 
poured into the 
holds of the Republic, and it began to sink. 

Up in the wireless room of the Republic, Jack 
Binns, the operator, began frantically tapping 
out the signal CQD (wireless code in those days 
for “calling all stations, distress’). And through 
the cold and fog flashed the message: “We were 
struck by an unknown boat; engine room filled; 
passengers all safe; can stay afloat; latitude 
40.17, longitude 70. Republic.” 

Instantly the message was caught up by other 
ships with wireless and they rushed to the aid 
of the stricken Republic. With the ship slowly 
sinking under him, Binns stuck to his post, send- 
ing out message after message to guide the rescue 
ships. The nearest was the Baltic. She was 
only about 64 miles away, but was so hindered 
by the dense fog that it was twelve hours before 
she reached the Republic and began taking off 
her passengers, as well as those of the Florida. 
Thus, through the miracle of wireless and the 





High-powered transmitters on Long Island, New York, 
which maintain direct communication with Europe, Asia, 
and Central and South America 


heroism of Jack 
Binns in staying at 
his post, more than 
a thousand people 
were saved. 

The world was 
thrilled at this feat, 
and suddenly dis- 
covered that a won- 
derful new inven- 
tion had come to 
the aid of ships at 
sea. Before that 
time, when a vessel 
left port, it was cut 
off from the rest of 
the world until it 
reached another 
harbor. If there was 
a disaster on board, 
the captain and 
crew were often 
powerless to get 
help. A ship in dis- 
tress had only signal 
flags, rockets, flares, 
or perhaps a gun, 
with which to call 
for help, and if no 
vessels happened to 
be within sight or 
sound, all on board might perish. 

For many years inventors had been working 
with the mysterious force of electricity and had 
succeeded in making it carry messages to distant 
points. Morse had invented the telegraph, Field 
the cable, and Bell the telephone. But with all 
of these, wires had to be used, and there were 
many places both on land and water where wires 
could not be strung. For years scientists had 
dreamed of the time when messages might be 
sent without wires. 

Everywhere about us is an invisible sea of 
ether, the scientists tell us. It pervades every- 
thing and penetrates all things, even the most 
solid substances. The energy of the sun’s rays, 
passing through the ether, creates wave motions, 
just as water carries wave motions on its surface. 

If you throw a stone into a pond, it starts 
ripples, or waves, that go on and on in widening 
circles, until they reach the shore or until their 
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foree is spent. One day, in 1887, Heinrich Hertz, 
a young German scientist, discovered, by acci- 
dent, that a spark of electricity would cause the 
ether waves to radiate in a similar way. Hertz 
was experimenting in his laboratory with a coil 
of wire, which had a short gap in it. When Hertz 
passed electricity through the coil he was sur- 
prised to find that the current jumped the gap. 
After many experiments Hertz invented a simple 
machine by which the ether waves could be 
caught as they traveled through space. Hertz 


published the results 
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of his experiments and 
honored him by giving . ne 
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his discovery the name 
of the Hertzian waves. 

Hertz died in 1894 
and other men carried 
on the work that he 
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the scientific world 
ae 
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left unfinished. By 
many people the 
Hertzian waves were 


thought to be merely 
a scientific curiosity. 
That they could have 
any practical applica- 
tion to the needs of a 
busy world few people 
saw. But men of in- 
ventive minds worked 


on the problem of 
making those magic 


waves bear messages. 
It was left for an Ital- 
ian youth, Guglielmo 
Marconi, to gather to- 
gether the discoveries 
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graph without wires,” said Marconi to himself. 

The quiet Italian villa was the scene of many 
other experiments. Steadily the young inventor 
succeeded in reaching more and more distant 
points. After two years of work he had so far 
improved his apparatus that he was sending 
messages over a distance of several miles. 

Marconi then decided that it was time to 
introduce his invention to the world. Finding 
no one in Italy ready to take up his idea, he went 
to England to try to develop his invention there. 

By March, 1899, he 

was able to send wire- 
messages 
the English Channel, a 
distance of thirty-two 
miles. 

And now Marconi 
dreamed of the great- 
est goal of all—send- 
ing messages without 
wires across the At- 
lantic. In the winter 
of 1901 a_ powerful 
sending station was 
erected in Cornwall, 
the western tip of 
England. Then Mar- 
coni came to America. 
The place he had 
chosen for receiving 
the message was on 
the coast of New- 
foundland, at the 
nearest point in a 
straight line to Eng- 
land. Here he set up 
receiving apparatus. 


less across 


FEBRUARY 6, 1909 


L : A sketch made from the deck of the “Baltic” as she ; 9 
of several others and came in answer to Jack Binn’s radio call of distress On December 12, 
bring them to final 1901, everything was 
success. in readiness for the 


Electricity had been Marconi’s hobby ever 
since he was twelve years old. When he grew 
older he went to a university and studied about 
it with a noted professor. An article in an elec- 
trical journal suggested to young Marconi the 
possibility of sending messages without wires. 

This started the youthful inventor on a series 
of experiments. One day, while he was experi- 
menting, Marconi noticed that an instrument on 
the opposite side of a hill from the sending 
apparatus was affected. The only way that this 
instrument could be affected was by the electric 
waves passing through the hill. “If electric 
waves will pass through a hill, they can be made 
to pass long distances over the land and even 
over the ocean, and it will be possible to tele- 
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great trans-Atlantic trial. Before leaving Eng- 
land Marconi had made arrangements to have 
signals sent him at a certain time that day. It 
was decided that three dots, the Morse code 
representing the letter S, should be used as the 
signal. Marconi and his assistant sat at a little 
table in a bare room of a shack he had built. At 
his ear was a telephone receiver. This was con- 
nected with a wire which ran out of the window 
to a kite floating four hundred feet overhead. On 
a table in front of Marconi was this receiving 
instrument. It was a raw, cold day, and the 
wind was tossing the big kite overhead wildly. 
Two thousand miles away, on the coast of 
England, sat an operator at the foot of a mast 
two hundred feet high, with a wire hanging down 





from it connected with the sending apparatus. 

The time for the signals drew near. Marconi 
sat listening intently. A long time passed and 
not a sound broke the silence. Was the great test 
to fail? For six years Marconi had been looking 
forward to this moment. Then—what was that? 
Marconi thought he heard faint ticks. He 
listened again. Faintly, almost too faintly to be 
understood, something was coming—yes, click, 
click, click, came the three dots representing the 
letter S of the Morse code! 

Handing the receiver to his assistant, Marconi 
said quietly, “See if you can hear anything, 
Kemp.” Kemp seized the receiver and listened. 
All was quiet again and then the assistant joy- 
fully replied that he could hear very distinctly 
three little clicks. Marconi listened again. Over 
and over again the signal was repeated until 
there was no doubt of the success of the experi- 
ment. So the work of long years was rewarded 
and Marconi’s dream had come true. 

The next day the news was flashed all over the 
world that for the first time in history messages 
had been sent without wires across the Atlantic; 
but it was not believed. People thought that 
Marconi had been mistaken in thinking he had 
received messages. 

Marconi made a plan to prove to the doubters 
that he was not mistaken. He went back to 
England, rigged up a receiver on the liner Phila- 
delphia, and took passage on it for America. 
Before sailing he gave instructions to his assist- 
ant in England to send signals at certain times 
during the week of the voyage. Marconi set up 
a receiving set on the ship and after a few days 
began receiving messages from England. 

The chief officer of the ship, Marsden, hap- 
pened to be in the room when the first message 
was ticked out. He could scarcely believe his 





senses. In great excitement he ran about the 
ship telling his fellow officers what had 
happened. 


“Ha! ha!” they laughed. “Do you expect us to 
believe that?” 

“Wait until tomorrow, then, and see for your- 
selves,” replied Marsden. 

The next day the officers crowded into Mar- 
coni’s cabin. Watch in hand, Marconi sat look- 
ing at his instrument. The time for receiving 
the message had arrived. Tap! Tap! Tap! 
“There it comes,” exclaimed Marconi, looking up 
with a little smile at the circle of amazed faces. 
Another message had waved its way through the 
ether and had been recorded a thousand miles 
out at sea. The next day, more messages came, 
and the day following, and the day after that. 

The world could no longer doubt. 


Even after this, however, no one paid much 
attention to the invention, although Marconi did 
succeed in getting his instruments placed on 
some of the larger ocean liners. Then came the 
Republic disaster when the value of wireless was 
fully proved to the world. Wireless stations 
were built along the coasts of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and messages began to flash back and forth 
between the continents. Since that time the 
Marconi system of wireless has been adopted by 
all civilized countries. 

It was not long after the invention of wireless 
before scientists were working on the problem 
of sending the actual sounds of the voice over 
the air instead of merely transmitting code mes- 
sages, as is done with wireless. This is our pres- 
ent-day radio. The invention of radio was ac- 
complished not by any one man but by a number 
of inventors of different nationalities, each one 
of whom added something. 

In 1920 the earliest radio station in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, broadcast its first musical pro- 
gram. This event was a wonderful success. 
With it came into the minds of radio men the 
idea that people might sit in their homes and 
listen to music, to lectures and plays, to news, to 
sermons and speeches. 

Today the whole world seems to be within our 
reach merely with the turn of a dial. The 
farmer, sitting at home after the day’s work, can 
hear the latest news. Explorers, encamped in 
snowbound wastes, thousands of miles from the 
nearest. settled community, are in touch with 
centers of civilization. People on ships or in 
trains, moving at great speed, can at any 
moment communicate with other people far 
distant from them. The pilots of planes can 
now fly through fog or darkness, while they talk 
with ground stations and receive weather reports 
and flying instructions, and the radio beam 
guides many a plane to a safe landing. Lost 
persons are often found by the aid of a radio 
appeal and many lives have been saved by a 
radio call for a doctor or for medicine. 

Thus, every day, radio proves its importance 
in our lives. By this new means of communica- 
tion, the nations of the world have been brought 
into closer relationship. In olden days ideas 
traveled slowly; now they go around the world 
in an instant. So, through the work of the scien- 
tists and inventors of many countries, man has 
been able to overcome the barriers of space. 
Radio spreads knowledge and understanding and 
friendship among the nations of the earth, and is 
helping to make into a living reality that greatest 
ideal of mankind—peace on earth, good will to 
men. 
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Letters from a Coconut Island 


EW people in the world are more devoted to 
their native land than the Filipinos. And 
now that they can look forward to complete 

independence from the United States at the end 
of ten years, their love of country burns more 
brightly than ever. In some of the schools they 
sing a song like this: 


I love my own, my native land, 
Philippines, my Philippines. 

To thee I give my heart and hand, 
Philippines, my Philippines. 

The trees that crown thy mountains grand, 

The seas that beat upon thy strand, 

Awake my heart to thy command 
Philippines, my Philippines. 


There is plenty of variety in the people and in 
the land in the Philippines. Around Manila, for 
instance, the Spanish influence is strong. The 
mountain people of the north are quite different, 
and live a sort of 


tribal life. In the 
mountains is Ba- 
guio, a delightful 


resort where people 
of hot Manila go to 
cool off. In _ the 
south, on the big 
island of Mindanao, 
there are many Mo- 


hammedans, who 
are called Moros, 


but there are Chris- 
tian Filipinos there, 
too. Students in the 
high school in Suri- 
gao told correspond- 
ents in Springfield, 
Missouri, something 
about themselves 
and the work car- 
ried on in that part 
of Mindanao: 


*“FTHE Kaimo-Borromeo day is a great annual 
occasion in our school. It is celebrated 
through the efforts of debating clubs, the Bor- 
romeo and the Kaimo. These clubs elected Miss 
Kaimo-Borromeo to preside over the affair, 
which was on March second and third this year. 
She was crowned on the night of March third. 
“In the evening of March second, a singing 
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Students in the high school in Surigao crowning the queen 
of their annual festivities 


and declamation contest between the two clubs 
was staged. 

“At 7:30 next morning a parade was held. 
First came the Boy Scouts, troop 210, followed 
by the four classes in our high school. Last 
came Miss Kaimo-Borromeo. She was dressed 
in our native costume. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon there was a basketball game for boys 
and indoor baseball for girls. The Kaimo Club 
won both games. 

“In the evening was the coronation of Miss 
Kaimo-Borromeo. The court represented the 
dawn where there were fairies, goblins, roses, and 
butterflies. 

“This was the jolliest activity held in our 
school. The accompanying picture is one of the 
scenes of the festival. 


“( NURS is an agricultural country. It abounds 

with fertile and virgin lands. In Min- 
danao alone, one 
can see vast tracts 
of land untouched 
by human hands. 
Others are planted 
with different crops 
for exports and 
home consumption. 
Among the many 
kinds of plants are 
rice, coconuts, and 
abaca. 

“Along the coast 
of Surigao province, 
we find millions of 
coconut trees. 
Copra, which is 
dried coconut meat, 
is one of the most 
important sources 
of income among 
people of the prov- 
ince. Coconut oil 
is pressed from it. 
The green coconut leaves when bathed by the 
golden rays of the sun, capture one’s sight and 
make him gaze with concentration and comfort. 
Almost every family has a certain number of 
the palms for home use as well as for other pur- 
poses. We make our brooms out of the midribs, 
a mat for polishing our floors from the husk it- 
self; we also make copra and many other things. 


If we keep planting coconut trees we will not 
suffer hardship as great as those of other nations, 
we believe. Though the price of copra is low, 
we can resort to other means of utilizing our 
nuts. Hogs can be fed on the meat, for example. 
Our people, there- 
fore, continue plant- 
ing more and better 
trees every year. 

“The coconuts of 
our province, now 
that the prices are 
so low, are mostly 
used for making 
tuba, a drink similar 
to cider. The nuts 
are not allowed to 
mature. Instead, 
the flower stalks are 
tied so that they 
will not open, and 
then their ends are 
cut off and a hollow 
jointed bamboo 
called in our dialect 
sayod, which means 
‘to receive, or re- 
ceiving cup, is 
placed at the end of 
the stalks. The 
flower stalks con- 
tain a great deal of 
sap, which flows out 
into the receiving 
cup. 

“When the gath- 
erer collects the tuba 
he carries with him 
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a hollow jointed 
bamboo tube, with 
a hard wooden 


handle which fits to his shoulder. Through a 
rattan ring at the top is thrust a kawit, which 
means ‘to hang’ or hanging cup. He carries at 
his right side a sickle. 

“He empties the sap from the sayod into the 
kawit and drops into it a little powder made 
from the red bark of a tree. With the swab 
which he draws from its place on the side of the 
kawit he cleans out the receiving cup. Then he 
draws out his sickle and cuts the end of the 
stalks so that the cut is always fresh, and puts 
the sayod to catch the dripping sap. 


“LAKE Mainit is the biggest lake in Mindanao. 
It gets its name, which means ‘hot,’ from 
the hot springs that surround it. The water in 
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the hot springs is orange. Many visitors come to 
see the lake and the springs. Along the shores 
are barotos which people from every district use 
to take them back and forth across the water. 
Different kinds of fish which supply the people 
of Mainit and 
neighboring towns 
abound. Every day 
we can see fisher- 
men with nets and 
lines. There are 
many great croco- 
diles at the mouths 
of the outlets to the 
lake, and it is be- 
lieved that a num- 
ber of missing per- 
sons in this vicinity 
have furnished 
breakfasts for these 
water monsters. In 
the high mountains 
around the lake are 
many airplants. 
Some of them are 
very rare and sev- 
eral Englishmen and 
Americans have 
spent much time 
collecting orchids in 
Mainit province. 

“We call the or- 
chid parasitas, the 
name given it by 
the Spaniards be- 
cause the plants are 
parasites and mere- 
ly cling to trees for 
support. They are 
supposed to get all 
their nourishment 
from the moisture in the air. 

“A good way to grow orchids is to fasten them 
firmly to a coconut husk which has been wired to 
a piece of wood. There are many kinds. The 
colors are lilac, white, orange, brown, and about 
all the colors except black. The stems grow four 
or five feet long. 

“The worst insect pest for the orchid is the 
small blue butterfly which deposits its eggs on 
the buds and tender leaves. After the eggs hatch, 
the larva always take the exact color of the 
leaves. 

“To spend a number of years in the Philip- 
pines without learning something about these 
plants and how to grow them, is really missing a 
great opportunity.” 


ret oe 
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OUR WORLD-WIDE BROADCAST 





HIS year the American Junior Red Cross was 

asked to plan a world-wide broadcast for the 
World Federation of Education Associations on 
World Good Will Day, May 18. Dr. Thomas W. 
Gosling was in charge. A message from the 
American Juniors to fellow-members around the 
globe had been composed by high-school dele- 
gates to the Red Cross Convention in Washing- 
ton in April. Harold Leventhal, student at 
Jamaica High School, New York City, delivered 
the message: 

“Friends of other lands, the American Junior 
Red Cross greets you! We have had the pleasure 
of corresponding with you for many years and 
now the opportunity has been afforded us for 
actual communication, and we are grasping it 
with eager hands. 

“Because of the oneness of purpose of the 
Junior Red Cross, a sense of brotherhood has 
been established in the hearts of its members. 
For no matter what nationality, or color of skin, 
not flesh and blood, but heart makes brothers. 

“In the speech made by Miss Linnea Ander- 
son, Junior spokesman at the National Conven- 
tion, she expresses our ideas most beautifully. 

“*To me, membership in the Junior Red Cross 
is a most wonderful opportunity and something 
to be extremely grateful for, because I feel just 
as do countless thousands of members, that I can 
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have a definite part in helping attain the goal 
the American Red Cross has set out to win, and 
I am voicing the opinions of young America 
when I say that the Junior Red Cross is a splen- 
did channel through which fresh ambition and 
energy may be gained to help make this world 
of ours the place we would have it be—abound- 
ing with harmony and good will.’ 

“We in America are deeply indebted to our 
friends across the sea for civilization, culture, and 
innumerable other things which make life worth 
living: We feel the greatest respect for this cul- 
ture which is naturally yours and which we try 
so hard to acquire. 

“In the youth of today lies the peace of to- 
morrow. This is the supreme challenge to every 
young person. Not until we have achieved a 
complete understanding among the many na- 
tions of the world, can we consider our work 
complete. Until that time we will labor con- 
tinuously with this end in view. Through all 
our common bonds of interest, we are able to 
understand one another’s problems and ques- 
tions. In time we will grow to know one another 
more intimately and will be able to help in solv- 
ing each other’s problems. 

“When we have helped to overcome any dif- 
ferences and prejudices among our nations we 
will have helped to accomplish international 
friendship, our greatest desire. As soon as a 
sense of unity and brotherhood is achieved, com- 
plete international friendship will be a reality. 

“We hope that this good will hour may tend 
to strengthen these bonds of mutual understand- 
ing.” 

Next, Leventhal read the good will message 
from the children of Wales. This is the four- 
teenth year that the Welsh children have sent 
out their greetings to all children everywhere on 
May 18. It said: 

“From our playgrounds, schools, and homes, 
we, boys and girls of Wales, greet the boys and 
girls of all the world. 

“Springtime has come once more to our little 
country, springtime with all its loveliness in trees 
and flowers. And we children are of the spring, 
too, for through us the world becomes young 
again! Shall we then, on this Good Will Day, 
all join hands in a living chain of comradeship 
encircling the whole earth? 

“Today we would also remember with grati- 
tude those, in all countries, who have renewed 
life and enriched it by conquering disease and 
who, by their labors, have brought health and 
happiness to mankind. 

Science has made us neighbors; let good will 
keep us friends.” 











Yua Ling 
and the 
Kumquats 


CHARLOTTE F. KETT 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


UA Ling was the youngest of the six 
Kao children, and the only boy. Voo 
was his next eldest sister. Until Yua 
Ling came she had been the spoiled baby. 
But the minute that three-year-old Voo saw 
the new baby’s chubby face peering out 
from his red swaddling clothes, and his 
bright black eyes shining beneath his little 
round red cap, which had lotus-flowers on it 
for luck, she knew that here was a brother. 
She knew, also, that she must now take a 
back seat. But she was so glad to have a 
brother that she did not mind that in the 
least. 
sy the time Yua Ling was four years old, 
he was the very apple of his father’s eye, as 
well as his mother’s darling. His four older 
sisters loved him dearly, too; but the person 
who loved him most of all was Voo. Only 
grandmother had a few doubts about the 
way they were spoiling him. I say “by the 
time he was four,” and I mean by our count- 
ing. The Kao family called him five, be- 
cause they counted the day he was born as 
his first birthday, the way they do in China. 
Now Yua Ling was very fond of a num- 
ber of foods which most children of his age 
have not even tasted. His father owned a 
restaurant where all the best people came. 
Even the foreigners came. When someone 
ordered a specially delicious dish, Mr. Kao 
would often send a steaming bow] of it home 
as a surprise for his family. And if there 









Kumquats in 
syrup! 





were dainties left over, he would take them 
with him when he went home at night. Yua 
Ling would have gobbled shark’s fin stew 
like a soup if his grandmother had let him. 
As for ten-year-old eggs, he would have 
eaten a whole one if he had had the chance. 
But there were seldom more than two for 
the whole family. So Yua Ling had to con- 
tent himself with a single lengthwise slice of 
the delicate brown jelly-like substance that 
the white had turned in its jacket of ashes. 
And that was quite enough of such rich food 
for so small a person. 

Almost as soon as the boy was able to sit 
up, he managed his china spoon for himself, 
taking bigger mouthfuls than Voo ever gave 
him. By the time he was three, he had 
learned to manage his chop-sticks so well 
that he could even eat peas with them at top 
speed. 

Thus Yua Ling grew rounder every day. 
His father said he was such a good adver- 
tisement for Kao food that he must soon 
come to the eating-house and begin learning 
the business. Yua Ling thought that to go 
every day to the restaurant would be the 
next thing to heaven. He gave the family 
no peace until a day had been set when his 
dream might come true. 

At last he was told that after his sixth 
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birthday (in their counting) he could go for 
If he be- 
haved perfectly, he could go every tenth day 


one whole day with his father. 


after that until he was big enough to do 
some of the work. 

Then something happened. One after- 
noon the girls were all at school. Yua Ling’s 
grandmother had gone out to pay a visit. 
His mother was taking a nap. Even the 
cook, Dash-a-Fu. was out airing the bird. 
Yua Ling was amus- 
ing himself trying to 
teach tricks to Voo’'s 
kitten, Meo-Tan. The 
kitten jumped to the 
top of a high chest of 
drawers. She crouched 
there behind a precious 
red china jar. 

Yua 


her for some time. but 


Ling coaxed 


she would not budge. 
Then he pulled out 
each drawer a_ short 
way and made himself 
a stepladder up the 
front of the highboy. 
Just as he gained the top, Meo-Tan leaped 
to the middle of the k’ong. This was a 
raised platform that filled the whole window 
end of the room. All Yua Ling’s sisters 
slept there on thin little mattresses which 
were neatly rolled up in the day. Meo-Tan 
began washing her ears, as calmly as if 
tricks had never been thought of. And Yua 
Ling, who had always wondered what his 
grandmother kept in that red jar on top of 
He lifted 
He sniffed and 
peered again. Kumquats in syrup! Was 
there ever a luckier find? There could be 
no harm in trying “just one.” It was so 


the chest, forgot all about her. 
the cover and peered in. 


good that he had to have “‘just one more,” 
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‘Look at your bands,’ Voo said 





and then another and another, until his ehin 
and his chubby fists were smeared with the 
syrup and there was not a single golden 
kumauat left in the jar. 

Then Yua Ling climbed down. He felt 
well fed and drowsy. So he lay on the 
kong beside the dozing Meo-Tan, and was 
soon peacefully napping. 

He woke up to hear his grandmother's 
voice through the paper window above him. 
“My son,” she was 
saying, “vou make a 
mistake to take Yua 
Ling so young to your 
He 
greedy that it is bad 
for him to spend days 
at the restaurant. He 
yet to be 


Is SO 


business. 


is not 
trusted.” 

“But, my mother,” 
Yua Ling heard his 
father say in his re- 
spectful “the 
boy is healthy and 
growing. It is right 
he should have a good 
appetite, and no fault.” 

“When appetite leads to thieving, it is a 
fault,’ grandmother replied. 

“Thievery? Yua Ling has been steal- 
ing? Prove it and he shall be punished.” 

Yua Ling could hear the anger mounting 
in his father’s throat. There was a tugging 
at his elbow. Voo was there, pale and ex- 
cited. He tried to thrust her off. He felt 
that his life hung on his grandmother’s next 


voice, 


words. 

“T am no tale-bearer against children,” 
her calm voice went on. “I give you advice 
because of things I have seen; let that be 
enough.” And Yua Ling heard her little 
steps going away on the path toward the 





moon gate that led to the inner court. 

“Come to the kitchen court!’ Voo whis- 
pered. “I’ve hot water there.” 

“What for?” 

“For you, you goose! Look at your 
hands. And your face is worse still. And 
your hair is all matted with .. .”’ she leaned 
over and smelled, “‘with kumquat juice... 
Hurry!” 

Voo pushed her brother through the half- 
open door. He ducked into a small open- 
ing in the hedge to a secret path of their own 
so that they reached the kitchen court un- 
seen. Voo soon had her brother’s black hair 
straight and shining again, and his face and 
hands clean. 

For Yua Ling could 


some reason, 


scarcely swallow his supper. A tray of pip- 
ing-hot steam bread had been sent over from 
the restaurant, but instead of eating his 
usual three pieces, he could not finish one. 
His mother felt his brow and his wrists to 
see if he were too hot. 

“Do not be troubled, my daughter,” 
grandmother said. “A boy who has filled 
himself with sweets can not be hungry for 
Yua Ling trembled in his little 
But no more was said, and 


supper.” 
cloth slippers. 
he went to sleep that night reasonably sure 
that that was the end of the kumquat story. 
He little suspected the pitfalls that lay ahead 
of him on account of his greediness. 

(Look for “Yua Ling and the Olives’ in 
November) 


Our Dolls Meet in Paris 


ANDREE D’ESTREES 


HE French Junior Red Cross held an 
exhibit in Paris of the dolls exchanged 
by the Junior Red Cross groups of dif- 
ferent countries. For two weeks a stream 
of visitors, old and young, came to see the 
two hundred and fifty dolls from more than 
twenty nations. All agreed that the dolls 
were beautiful. After hearing them say: 
“Oh, how charming!” and “How lovely!” 
about five hundred times, I thought it would 
be more fun to know what the dolls them- 
selves thought of the affair. So I hid under 
an exhibit table. This is what I heard and 
saw as I peeped from my hiding place after 
the hall was closed for a long lunch hour. 
“Hello, Miss Canada! How did you en- 
joy the crossing?” 
“Tt was glorious! The week went by too 
quickly. And you, Miss India?” 
“Oh, dear, we met with a typhoon in the 


Indian Ocean, and the damp air in the Suez 
Canal has spoilt my gauze veils and tar- 
nished my silver ornaments. I should have 
worn nothing but gold braid.” 

A Yugoslav doll came running up to 
them: “I hear that one of our friends from 
the United States had an accident on the 
boat; she broke her leg.” 

“We must get it set at once.” 

“That will be easy, for we have many 
Red Cross nurses with us today. Here is 
Miss Great Britain. Matron, please, there 
is an emergency case on stand five.” 

“Tl attend to her at once!’ The hand- 
some British doll, in spick and span nurse’s 
uniform, called out: “Four volunteer- 
stretcher-bearers, please!” 

Immediately, a crowd of boy-dolls 
stepped forward. The matron chose four 
of the strongest: an Austrian lad, in his 
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A Puritan doll from the United States finds herself in Paris 
among dolls of more than twenty nations 


breeches and pointed cap; a (‘zechoslovak 
“Sokol”; a French tennis plaver; and a tall 
Estonian named Lembit. 


Then she said, “Mr. Peru, you carry your 


coat slung over one shoulder and a long- 
shaped bag on the other; would you please 
lend us both for a stretcher?) Two shepherd 
boys will give their staffs.” 

Several nurses offered their services. “We 
shall need a bed to put her in. What shall 
we do?” 

“T have an idea!” said one. 

They went over to the Babies’ Depart- 
ment. Ina large exhibit case covered with 
glass lav a dozen rosy baby dolls, dressed in 
beautifully made blue, pink, or white gar- 
ments. The nurses removed the largest 
crib, which was quite big enough to hold the 
doll with the broken leg. 

When they had her comfortably treated 
and tucked in, someone said: “Wouldn't it 
be nice if some of you would dance for us? 
Look, the whole of Spain is here: girls from 
Aragon, Segovia, Toledo. The mere names 
of your home towns make music.” 

“Yes, ves, and we love to dance, too!” 
cried a group of Czechoslovak dolls, who 
stood in their high boots and bright clothes 
like a field of flowers, with their stiff petti- 
coats standing out as though they were 
already flying around. 
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“We'll join in!’ said several 


Basques from southern France. 
After this, a dainty Japanese lady 
anda Maori girl from New Zealand 
both gave solo dances which were 
loudly applauded. Then a Swiss 
doll vodeled and two German dolls 
The others tried to learn 
The Greek and 


Swedish dolls managed it best. 


chimed in. 
how to do it, too. 


Suddenly there was a loud wail. 
“Gracious!” exclaimed the matron. 
“That’s probably the baby whose cradle we 
borrowed. He is complaining, poor dar- 
ling!" 
“No,” said a French nurse, “I think he is 
hungry.” 
A Belgian milkmaid in a crisp white bon- 
came forward. mademoi- 
selle,” she said, presenting her large shining 
pot full of fresh milk, “I have this all ready 
for feeding the babies.” 


net Please, 


“And now we shall have the final great 
surprise!” said an important old gentleman 
in spectacles. 

“What surprise!” 

“We are going to celebrate the weddings. 
We have many brides here: first, this one 
from Brittany in her robe of white velvet 
and lace. Her fine headdress has been 
handed down from mother to daughter for 
many generations. Then we have a bride 
from Normandy, whose dress is also a cloud 
of white lace. Isn't her high bonnet fine? 
Here is a richly dressed Hungarian bride 
and several others from Central Europe. 
And here are a Parisian bride and groom; 
she in white satin, he in a cutaway suit 
and high silk hat. They have brought 
their parents and grandparents along with 
them. 

“Now everyone fall into line. All the 
little boys and girls in their best silk frocks 





and velvet suits will act as bridesmaids and 
brideboys.” 

The dolls paraded around the hall, while 
girls from Nice, each carrying a basket of 
sweet-scented flowers, threw them across at 
each other over the heads of the brides who 
were passing by. 

The older folk sat in armchairs at one end 
of the hall. Martha Washington was wip- 
ing the corner of her eye while patting Pris- 
cilla Alden on the shoulder. “Doesn’t this 
remind you of your own wedding, my 
dear?” she asked. 

Nearby a French nun of the Middle Ages 
was talking with a great lady of Piedmont 
in northern Italy, who wore a puce-colored 
crinoline and the ringlets and bonnet of 
Empress Eugé- 
nie’s time. 

“The sort of 
bandages we used 
to make for 
wounded soldiers 
were like this...” 
she was saying. 


“Oh, I know 
something about 


making bandages 
for the wounded,” 
put in Martha 
Washington. ‘You see, during our War of 
Independence . . .” 

“Speaking of that,” said the Italian lady, 
“T remember watching the French troops 
enter Milan after freeing Piedmont. It was 
summer and the heat, the flies, and the dust 
were dreadful for the poor wounded. We 
all opened our houses to them and nursed 
them under the instructions of a great- 
hearted man named Henri Dunant.” 

“Why, he founded the Red Cross!” 

“Yes, it was at that terrible battle of Sol- 
ferino that he first got the idea of forming 





The brides and grooms paraded around the hall, attended 
by pages and flower girls in their best suits and dresses 


a band of merey that would not take sides 
and would care for the wounded. The em- 
peror, Napoleon IIT of France, later helped 
with the idea, so he told me one day. The 
emperor considered Henri Dunant a won- 
derful man. I had the great honor of meet- 
ing Dunant himself in those days.” 

“No, really? Do tell us more about him. 
What did he look like?’ 

“Well, he had bright, kindly eyes, a high 
forehead and side whiskers, and when he re- 
turned to his home in Geneva,I .. .” But 
a key was turned in the lock and the door of 
the hall was thrown open. 

“Hush, hush! Here come the visitors! 
We must get back to our places!’ There 
was a pitapat of tiny feet. 

“This will re- 
main as a day of 
golden sunshine 
in the blue moon- 
light of my hum- 
ble existence,” 


whispered the 
gentleman from 


Japan, as he 
bowed low before 
the ladies. Where- 
upon, he glided 
softly into his 
glass case, folded his hands, and put on a 
serene smile. 

“Don’t forget to tell the Juniors when 
you see them that we have had such a great 
time together.” 

“Yes, and you tell your Juniors, too 

“And say we hope they will be able to 
do the same thing some day!” 

“And give them our best love.” 

“Yes,” “Ta,” “Oui, oui,” “Si, si,”’ “Da.” 

“Goodbye!” “Goodbye!” “Au revoir!’ 
“Be quiet!’ “Shhhhhhh! here comes the 
crowd!” 


? 
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It's Time for Christmas Boxes 















Juniors of Edgewood School, Birming- 
bam, Alabama, packing Christ mas boxes 


OW would you like to 

send some Christmas 

presents abroad this 
year? How would you like to 
make the acquaintance of 
Juniors in some distant coun- 
try? 

There are ten other Euro- 
pean countries that you might 
send Christmas boxes to, as 
well as Japan, Alaska, Guam, 
and Samoa. Many American 
Juniors have been doing so for 
more than twelve years now, 
and have made great friends 
with Juniors abroad. In the town of Vaslui, in 
Roumania, a tree was arranged on Christmas 
Eve with the contents of American Christmas 
boxes around it. The president of the Junior 
Red Cross Circle explained to those who were 
there the meaning of the festival and the mission 
of the Red Cross, and gave his thanks to the 
American Juniors. After that, the orchestra 
played “The Star Spangled Banner” and the 
presents were distributed. A letter of thanks 
from Roumania said: “Our Red Cross Circle has 
decided to send for Easter some painted eggs and 
dolls dressed in Roumanian national costume as 
an answer. We thank you, begging to assure the 
American Juniors of the sincere and affectionate 
friendship of their Roumanian brothers.” 

Often enough “thank-you gifts” are sent in 
return. Some Eskimo children in the school at 
Shungnak, Alaska, made two dolls as “thank- 
you gifts” and sent this letter with them: 


Kendall 
Washington, gave “Alice” to pay 
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School for the 


for gifts 


“We were surprised and happy when 
we had a Christmas present from you. 
Thank you, friends. 

“This is a little Eskimo boy. His 
Eskimo name is Etanglook Sheldon. His 
parka is made of mountain squirrel so 
his body won’t get cold. His pants are 
fur to keep his legs warm. He is going 
by airplane because he doesn’t want to 
make snowshoes. He has a letter in his 
hand.” 

But the main reason for 
sending Christmas boxes is to 
make friends with Juniors in 
other countries. And so, you 
will naturally want to think 
of how your gifts are going to 
seem to the people who get 
them. It is always more in- 
teresting to get things that 
Juniors themselves have made, 
than something they have 
bought. Many of the toys and 
small articles in our stores are 
made abroad, and are really 
not representative of Amer- 
ica. And you do want to send 
the nicest presents you can. 

By September it is already 
time to start work on the 
boxes for Europe, 
which will be sent by 
Juniors of the East- 
ern and Midwestern 
Areas. As those of 
you know who have 
sent them before, you 
have to allow a long 
time to reach some 
places. Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Lithuania, and 
Poland have Baltic 
ports which are 
frozen up quite early 
If you live in the Pacifie area, 
and are sending a box to Alaska or some other 
place on the Pacific, you can allow a month’s 
extra time; but otherwise your boxes must reach 
New York by October twenty-fifth. 

Find out from the Junior leader in your Red 
Cross Chapter how to go about getting the boxes 
ready and shipping them. 


Deaf, 





Thank-you gifts” from 
Alaska 


in the season. 





On 
To Alaska 


N ITS latest adventure, the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross goes to pioneer 
lands in Alaska. This is how it hap- 

pened. 

On farms in Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin, were men and women 
who had gone through drought and de- 
pression and such low prices for the 
products of their farm that in some cases 
it did not pay them even to harvest 
crops that had escaped disaster. Some of them 
had tried going off the farms to the cities, but 
work had given out and they had been thrown 
on public relief. Others saw that their fathers 
and mothers would have enough if they could 
leave the farm, but they didn’t know where to 
go. Life looked fairly hopeless. 

Then the United States government made a 
suggestion: “How would you like to go with your 
families to Alaska and start farming there on 
good land in the Matanuska Valley? To each 
family will be allotted a forty-acre tract. You 
will be given transportation for yourself, your 
family, and your goods. A house will be built 
for you. You will be allowed thirty years to 
pay back the three thousand dollars all this will 
cost the government. Only strong young men 
and women, those between twenty-five and 
thirty-five years of age, should think of going, 
because this will be old-fashioned pioneer life, 
with plenty of hardships. Two hundred families 
will be chosen to start the colony. How about 
it?” 

There was a rush of applicants. “Don’t be 
under any false impression. The winters are long 
and cold,” said Uncle Sam. 

“We are used to long, cold winters up here in 
the northwest,” said the would-be colonists. 
“Besides, we have looked up this matter. We 
find that the Japan Current warms the sea and 
the land around Seward and that valley and that 
it isn’t as if we were going to live away up in 
reindeer and Eskimo country. The summer sun 
shines for many hours each day in that valley 
and crops fairly jump out of the rich soil.” 

“You will have to sail in May and when you 
first get there, you must live in tents until 





WIDE WORLD 


A government camp in Matanuska Valley bas a background of 


snow-capped peaks 


the houses are built,’ said the government. 

“We know that, too,” said the men of the 
northwest, “but the tents will be floored with 
plank and well built by men sent in ahead of the 
colonists. Before they go back they will help 
us with the house building, too.” 

“You will not have electric lights or bathtubs,” 
warned the United States. 

“Plenty of us are used to oil lamps for reading 
and to the washtubs for bathing. We hear 
there'll be running water in the kitchens, any- 
how, and that there is plenty of water in the 
Valley,” said the hardy men and women. “And 
there will be a school for our children and a com- 
munity center for all of us. Ships bring mail to 
Seward right through the winter, and it can come 
up to the town of Palmer by railroad. We'll be 
able to have radios, too. There are 117 farm 
families already up there. We will have help 
and advice from the Alaska Agricultural College 
which is in that region. That’s quite a lot more 
than our fathers and grandfathers had when they 
came west to settle. Like them, we’d like to try 
our luck in a new country.” 

So the two hundred families were chosen from 
those least easily discouraged and best able to 
stand hardships. The first of them, sixty-six 
families from Minnesota, rolled into San Fran- 
cisco in a twenty-two car train one day early in 
May. A band and aspecial committee welcomed 
them. The United States troop transport St. 
Mihiel, the same ship that has often carried 
Christmas boxes from Juniors of the Pacific area 
to friends in Japan, Hawaii, Samoa, and Guam, 
was ready for the families. The North Star had 
gone on ahead with men chosen from relief 
camps for transients who would be coming back 
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STROUPE SAN FRANCISCO 


A cheerful good-bye from a Red Cross nurse and others 
aboard the “St. Mibiel” 


after their work for the colonists was through. 
It carried a cargo of supplies, farming imple- 
ments, cows and horses, sewing machines, equip- 
ment for a hospital and for a dairy. 

At San Francisco the Juniors came into the 
picture. The Red Cross was cooperating with 
the government relief administration. Among 
the families were one hundred and fifty-seven 
children, and the Juniors of the city and from six 
California communities near-by had been asked 
if they would like to give a party for the young 
pioneers. They said they would like it a lot. 
Gifts poured in—beanbags, scrapbooks, marbles, 
jacks, wooden toys, dolls, books, candy. Every 
boy and every girl, even to the babies in arms, 
had a special gift. The San Francisco Juniors 
supplied, besides, a big orange for each mem- 
ber of the party. 

Boxes of games to 
be played on ship- 
board during the 
five-day trip were 
sent onto the ship. 
They put in charge 
Miss Madeleine de 
Foras, the Red 
Cross public health 
nurse who is to be 
with the colonists 
for a year. In no 
time at all she had 
made friends with 
everyone. 

The presents were 
distributed by mem- 
bers of the San 
Francisco J. R. C. 
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At San Francisco, Juniors gave the young pioneers a fare- 
well party and showered them with gifts 





Council. Peggy Reimers, the president of the 
Council, made a little speech of weleome and 
farewell, from the descendants of the pioneers of 
49 to the pioneers of 1935. 

The Juniors of Seattle had a good time later 
on in the month, when the colonists from Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin sailed from their port. They 
had made plans to give a party for the children 
on the way to Alaska in one of the beautiful city 
parks. The pouring rain broke that up. Some 
of the colonists said that, after the drought 
they'd suffered at home, that rain looked simply 
wonderful to them. At sailing time, though, the 
weather was clear; so the Seattle and Kings 
County Juniors gave their party and distributed 
gifts at the ship’s side. 

“We will certainly have a Junior Red Cross in 
our school in Alaska,” said the children of the 
colonists. Miss de Foras will help them organize 
and so will a young bride among them. She 
used to teach on the Chippewa Reservation in 
Minnesota and said she knew about the J. R. C. 
and would love to help start the Matanuska 
Valley branch. 

Not only members in Seattle and California, 
but Juniors all over the whole United States 
have a share in that pioneer venture. Money 
from the National Children’s Fund has been in- 
vested in more than three hundred brand new 
books for the community center at Palmer. 
There are books for all ages—some for the 
grownups, too. The old favorites are there 
“Tom Sawyer” and “Pinocchio,” “The Jungle 
Book” and the rest. “Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze” went along. So did some _ books 
about Alaska—Hall’s “Adventures in Alaska,” 
Clark’s “History of Alaska,” Davis’s “Uncle 





Sam’s Attic,” and 
Willoughby’s “Alas- 
kans_ All.” And 


every month of the 
school year the chil- 
dren in the Palmer 
School will see the 
Junton Rep Cross 
News. So, there in 
the Matanuska Val- 
ley, with the snow- 
covered peaks above 
them and the tree- 
clad slopes around 
them, the young 
colonists will still be 
in touch with the 


new friends they 
STROUPE, SAN FRANCISCO have made back 
home. 








Members of the J.R.C. Council at the First Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania, which received 
a beautiful album from Japan 


Our Own Juniors 


HE Philippine Islands have a very large 
and active Junior Red Cross. Over one hun- 
dred dental clinics have been organized in 
the schools, and the Juniors are doing an effec- 
tive bit of work in caring for the general health 
of the school children. 
M. Georges Milsom, head of the Junior Section 
of the League of Red Cross Societies in Paris, 
writes about a recent visit to the Philippines: 


During my stay in Manila there was a typhoon and sev- 
eral districts were badly damaged. The typhoon brings 
with it a trail of evils. Not only are the houses destroyed 
by the extraordinary violence of the wind, but flood, a 
mortal danger, comes too, and the victims are often sub- 
ject to epidemics. I saw many sad things, but I also had 
the satisfaction of being present during a relief operation 
which does the greatest honor to the Philippine Red Cross. 
Everyone was worthy of the tragic circumstances. Direc- 
tors, personnel, volunteers, each one had it at heart to 
show that in the Red Cross, devotion is not a vain word, 
but can, in certain cases, go as far as personal sacrifice. 
The Juniors matched their elders 
and contributed their share to 
the common work of service, and 
I could see for myself their gen- 
erous imagination, and the many 
ways in which they put into 
practice our universal motto, “I 
Serve.” 


[4ST year fifteen Christ- 

mas boxes were sent 
abroad by Juniors of Al- 
bany, New York. The con- 
tents were unusually nice. 
At the first Council meet- 
ing of the year, the pupils 
of Hackett Junior High put 
on a little play written by 





William Lipscomb School, Dallas, Texas, 
sent this doll with ber baby sister in a 
handsome chest to Japan 


one of the girls showing how to fill the boxes, and 
as a result, the quality of the gifts was improved. 


CHOOLS in Westport, Connecticut, have 

their own Councils, which work together. 
One junior high school takes two delegates from 
each home room to make up its own Council, and 
then joins with those from other schools. The 
combined Councils elect officers for the main 
Council, and they meet about once in three 
months. At these meetings they give reports of 
what they have been doing, and make plans. 
Each meeting is held in turn at a different school. 
The school acting as host arranges for a program 
either before or after the meeting—a play, or 
anything that shows what the J. R. C. is doing. 
After the meeting, they have refreshments. 


MEMBERS in the forty-four elementary and 

junior high schools in New York City who 
carry on _ correspondence 
with Australia, Japan, and 
European countries have 
found that much of their 
school correspondence 
started as a result of the 
Christmas box project. For 
several years in the autumn 
their Juniors have sent 
more than twelve hundred 
Christmas boxes abroad. 
In return for these Christ- 
mas boxes, little gifts have 
often been received from 
the children in foreign 
schools. Accompanying 
them is generally a request 
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that the American school start a correspondence 
with the other school, and in many cases this 
has been carried on without a break. These gifts 
are generally mounted and exhibited in the 
library, geography room, or auditorium, so that 
every pupil may have a chance to examine them. 


N interesting part of the monthly meeting of 
the elementary school Councils in Atlanta, 
Georgia, consists of giving a living tableau of the 
ProGRAM picture for the month. The children 
make their own costumes and duplicate the pic- 
ture as faithfully as 
possible. The high- 
school Council has 
asked that the ele- 
mentary representa- 
tives put on this 
same tableau for 
their meeting. While 
the tableau is being 
acted out, another 
Junior Red Cross 
member tells the 
story from the maga- 
zine. 
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[4st September, 

when the pupils 
of the Frayser School, 
Memphis, Tennessee, 
were enrolling in the 
Junior Red _ Cross, 
many of the children 
brought gifts of fruit 
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N most cities there is a Council made up of 
delegates from all the schools enrolled. The 
Council in Syracuse, New York, appoints a com- 
mittee which makes a survey of all local institu- 
tions such as hopsitals, poorhouses, and homes 
for the aged and crippled. There is also a com- 
mittee which tries to find out how the school or- 
ganization can best help to meet the needs of the 
community. Families of many of the students in 
the schools are too poor to give their children cer- 
tain things that they need in school. The Coun- 
cil has established a book fund, bought clothing, 
given many children 
hot lunches, milk, 
and care for the 
teeth, and has given 
them classes in home 
hygiene and first aid. 
The Syracuse 
Council has also done 
a great deal of work 
for the blind. A 
fund for buying dogs 
trained to lead and 
help blind people was 
started, and now the 
Juniors have helped 
to buy four dogs. 
They did this partly 
by selling hand- 
worked sport belts 
that had been made 
by the blind. Each 
delegate of the Coun- 
cil took home fifty 


Bea y 


and vegetables as belts and sold them. 
their contribution. Another project 
This food was sold Cie dita et eA als SOMO was to get a “Talk- 
to the school lunch ing Book,” a com- 
room, and the money bined radio and 


placed in the J. R. C. treasury. When Thanks- 
giving and Christmas came, the money was used 
to provide baskets of food and clothing for needy 
families in their community. Bolton School, 
Brunswick, Tennessee, sent a large box of food- 
stuffs to an orphanage near Arlington, Ten- 
nessee. 


HIRTY Christmas boxes for Alaska were re- 

ceived from Salt Lake City and Petaluma, 
California, and a like number were forwarded to 
the school for natives at Kotlik. A teacher of 
Valdez School asked for some assistance in col- 
lecting old silk stockings and undergarments to 
be used in making mats and rugs by the girls of 
the school. The Juniors of Palo Alto, California, 
undertook the project. 
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phonograph so arranged as to be easy for blind 
people to use. 


ANY of the harvesters of California go 
about the state working first for one 
rancher and then for another, going northward 
with the season. Often these men have families 
which travel with them, and sometimes they are 
poor. When some cotton pickers had a camp 
near Firebaugh School in Fresno County, the 
Juniors collected food, clothing, soap, and toys, 
and made a quilt for the families at the camp. 
Emerson School in the same county made pil- 
lows for underweight children to use during their 
rest period; Lowell School made thirty napkin 
rings for children at the Nutritional Home; the 
sixth grade of Chester Rowell School presented 








Awakening of American Youth” 


dolls and toy furniture which they had made to 
fifteen children in the crippled ward of the 
Fresno General Hospital, and sang Christmas 
carols to them. Other schools in the county col- 
lected food and clothing for people who needed 
them, provided school lunches, sent albums to 
foreign countries, and sent one hundred and 
seven Christmas boxes to Japan, Guam and the 
Philippines. 


[4 Buncombe County, North Carolina, two of 

the county schools set up an exchange with 
two city schools. The county schools sent the 
city schools five collections of seed pods for their 
nature study and exhibit during National Edu- 
cation Week. In return the city schools sent the 
county schools an exhibit on rubber and material 
for study of South America. The same city 
schools are sending posters and pictures to the 
more remote and smaller rural schools for their 
walls, 


OUTHWEST School, Hartford, Connecticut, 
gave a fifteen-minute broadcast on the Junior 
Red Cross in May. The program was in the 
form of a report meeting, and was conducted 
almost entirely by the Juniors themselves. After 
a few words from the principal, the meeting was 
called to order by the pupil chairman, and 
different Juniors read reports of the various 
activities during the school year. Each one 
had been given one subject to cover, and 
had written his own report. Some of the 
subjects covered were the school activities 
for the blind, among hospitals, and at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time. Enroll- 
ment, the Service Fund, and correspond- 
ence were also touched on. After all 
the reports had been read, the motion 
was passed to accept them as read, and 
then the meeting was adjourned, ending 
the program. 


EMBERS in the Coltrane Grammar 

School, at Concord, North Carolina, 

used the election of Red Cross officers as a 

classroom exercise in citizenship. They car- 

ried out a regular election, even to using 

real ballot booths lent by the city of Con- 

cord for the purpose. Early in the week a 

nominating committee submitted the names 

of the nominees. In the assembly program 

for the day campaign speeches were made 

for each of the candidates. Each pupil in 

the school registered in a registration book 

kept open at certain times for the purpose, 

by regularly appointed registrars. Before 

being allowed to register, the pupil had to 

recite the Junior Red Cross pledge. No pupil 

was allowed to vote without being duly regis- 

tered and having his name checked off by elec- 
tion judges as he voted. 


[N Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the junior and 

senior high schools have a Council together. 
Each school sends representatives, one of whom 
brings a specific report of activities. The Coun- 
cil is for the exchange of ideas and information. 
For example, the William Penn High School knit 
afghans for the needy, and another school fol- 
lowed suit when they heard about it. 


ORE than two thousand Red Cross Juniors 

of Fayette County took part in a parade 
and celebration on Saturday, May 18, in Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia. Children marched carry- 
ing banners and flags, followed by floats showing 
Red Cross activities, and all led by different 
bands of the county. The parade was followed 
by lunch at the high school where every child 
was given ice cream, cake and lemonade in addi- 
tion to the lunch. At two-thirty they all heard 
the international broadcast of the Good Will 
Day speech from Washington. Then followed a 
striking pageant of all nations. 





Members in the Sangtad School, Arago, Cebu, Philippines, 
did a dance at a Red Cross benefit 
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These English Juniors made their own 
pipes and gave concerts for sick children 


N a little village in Germany where no one is 

unemployed, the children who are members 

of the Junior Red Cross devote a part of their 
time to helping the less fortunate inhabitants of 
a neighboring town. The work is well organized. 
It is spread over a period of five weeks, the first 
of which is devoted to collecting bacon, sausages, 
and eggs; the second week they collect children’s 
clothing; then comes the week of underwear and 
woolens, that of shoes and finally the last week 
is given up to gathering potatoes. The school 
serves as a center and army wagons are lent to 
the Juniors for transporting their goods. 


UNIORS of East Zorra, Ontario, Canada, have 

a school fair every year soon after school 
opens, on the school grounds. Preparations for 
this fair begin long ahead of 
time. About the middle of 
March each teacher receives 
a list of vegetables and 
flowers from which the pu- 
pils choose what they wish 
to grow for exhibition at the 
fair in September. The seeds 
are supplied through the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A 
director is elected from each 
of the sixteen schools in the 
township. The seeds are 
sent to him and he must dis- 
tribute them. It is also his 
duty to help in making plans. 

Each school contributes a 
certain amount toward a 
fund for the fair. There is 
sewing, baking, and so on, for 
the Juniors to do, besides 
caring for the gardens care- 
fully. The boys must be 
helped with stock, grain, and 
seed judging. 
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CANADIAN RED CROSS JUNIOR 


Juniors of Norquay School, Vancouver, 
made this screen and covered it with 
pictures, for the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital. The boys made the framework 





Our Friends 
Elsewhere 


At last comes the great day. In some schools 
the girls try to dress as nearly alike as possible 
so that they will look well when they parade. 
The representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture and his helpers arrive. They put up a 
huge tent and inside of it they place tables on 
which the exhibits are shown. At half past ten 
the tent closes so the judges can do their work. 
It is opened again about half past three so all 
may go through and see the results. 

The judging is finished before twelve o’clock. 
Then comes dinner, one of the big events of the 
day. The parents come in the morning with the 
children and bring a basket of lunch. Coffee is 
supplied to go with the lunches. Right after din- 
ner and while the people remain seated, there is 
public speaking. Many Juniors speak or give 
recitations. 

After dinner comes the parade. Each director 
marches before his school carrying a large flag. 
After parading around the grounds three or four 
times all take their places side by side and do a 
drill in mass formation, after which each school 
sings a song in turn. Most 
schools have a school yell 
prepared also. The flag sa- 
lute is given and then all 
sing “O Canada” in unison. 


N exhibition of school 
work was held at Char- 
leville, France, last June. 
The school correspondence 
albums received by the Ecole 
de Wasigny, the Ardennes, 
from Latvia, the United 
States, Japan, and Australia, 
as well as some of those pre- 
pared by the pupils, were 
shown. As a result, the In- 
spector of the Academy re- 
quested that these school 
correspondence albums be 
sent to him for display at an 
exhibition held at Mebiéres 
in July, when a new school 
was to be opened by the 
President of France. 





URING Red Cross Health Week in the 

Province of Sind, India, there was an un- 
usual procession through the streets of the capi- 
tal, Karachi. Many Juniors went on camel carts 
distributing health literature and Red Cross 
posters. They also sold 
flowers and cards bearing 
the poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore’s, message to the 
Indian Red Cross So- 
ciety. And last but not 
least, they entertained 
the visitors to the Health 
Week Exhibition with 
health plays. 


UNIORS in the Upper 
Grammar School, Do- 
brany, Czechoslovakia, 
wrote in an album to this 
country: 

We were very much sur- 
prised when we heard that we 
would receive Christmas gifts from the American Red 
Cross. Your gifts made us very happy, especially since 
they come from such a long distance and because it is a 
proof of your love for the children of our country. We 
shall keep the gifts which we received as a ‘souvenir of 
brotherhood and love among the children throughout the 
world. 

According to the addresses on the boxes, we see that the 
presents were sent us by several schools. Since we can 
not thank them each separately, we beg you to interpret 
our sincere thanks to all the members of the American 
Junior Red Cross in your Junior magazine. 





Juniors of Lima, the first J.R.C. group in 
Peru, practice First Aid 


We decided to write to you about our garden party. 
All members were very busy getting everything ready; the 
girls sewing and cooking, the boys fixing tables and collect- 
ing vegetables. You will be pleased to hear everything 
was a huge success. After expenses were paid we were 
able to add five pounds to our account. We had a very 
happy day, doing smart busi- 
ness. We gave a display of 
Red Cross work (bandaging, 
bed-making, giving medicine) 
at the garden party, which 
our parents thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

We gave a small amount of 
money to a sick Maori child, 
whose parents are very poor, 
‘and we were pleased to hear 
that through our help the 

child is well again. 


WO Australian mem- 

bers organized a show 
of dolls and toys made 
out of fruit and vege- 
tables in order. to help 
raise funds for their 
J.R.C. program. There was a tomato crab, a 
potato emu, a beautiful Peter Pan race-horse 
made from a potato, a pixie-parsnip, lovely car- 
rot sailing boats, and many other toys cleverly 
worked out. The Juniors were able to make a 
good contribution. 


THE PROGRAM PICTURE 


HEN Selma has mastered the long seam, 
has learned to hem and fell, to overeast and 
to backstitch, she will 
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ia malienaa Girls’ TABLE OF CONTENTS her name on the hand- 
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‘ chool, at Ballarat, Page hangs in the place of 
Australia, sent clothing PHILIPPINE BOY ON CARABAO , 

Saaiadl Senate “tg Iris Beatty Johnson Cover honor, beside the door 
including twelve pairs IRRIGATION IN CHINA... Frontispiece of the living room. 


of bed socks and mit- 
tens to the Benevolent 
Society, took flowers 
and fruit to the hos- 
pital, gave each child in 
the hospital a Christ- 
mas gift, made babies 
clothes for the hospital, 
and gave the children’s 
ward a subscription to 
I Serve, the Australian 
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